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THE ALDINE. 



JUNE ROUES. 

Oh, roses, June roses, from yonder beds of bloom 
Is wafted toward me your heavy rich perfume, 
Which draws me half-willing, as 'twere a greeting sweet, 
To stay in your presence the going of my feet. 

Oh, red rose, deep red rose ! the emblem of the heart, 
Encrimsoned with passion and youthful love thou art ; 
But, white rose — the right rose art thou, beloved, sure, 
To symbol that heart made by pain and sorrow pure ! 

Oh, roses, fair roses, you bring one bitter ruth ! 
You mind me of yonder fair summer-time in youth, — 
Two stood by a casement where clung the wild sweet-brier, 
And roses whose hearts glowed with some strange subtle fire. 

Oh, roses; list, roses ! He murmured, " Take this rose 
Which symbols the passion that in my bosom glows ! 
Oh take it and keep it, and keep the heart as well ! " 
And the love I had no words, for the blushes rose, to tell. 

Oh, roses, oh, roses ! that rose — I have it yet : 
No longer its petals by morning dew are' wet ; 
Its hot crimson blushes are faded quite and gone, 
It lies in my casket all scentless, now, and wan. 

Oh, roses, oh, roses ! that love died long ago : 

I wept not its going; I knew 'twas better so. 

And I put by a ring and a broken, dead troth-p'ight — 

When I put by my red rose, all faded into white. 

Oh, roses, June roses, my life is fair and bright: 
I've passed from the night-gloom of sorrow into light ; 
But in the June weather, when purple roses blow, 
I sigh through all my smiling, at thought of long ago ! 

— Alice Williams. 



THE BELLENDEN DIFFICULTY. 

Such charming girls as Grace and Nora Bellenden 
were ; so sweet-tempered and amiable ; so obliging 
and gentle. Grace was the beauty of the family, tall, 
straight and lissome as a willow-tree ; and Nora, with 
her humming-bird ways and light little laugh, was the 
pet of all around her. 

And the Bellenden boys, Robert and Theodore, — 
they were really wonderful, as boys go. And the 
Bellenden household was often quoted in the quiet 
little village of Mayville, on account of the smooth- 
ness with which all the domestic machinery moved. 

One day, however, a cloud arose on the horizon — 
not as large as a man's hand was it, for it was one of 
the smallest of small kittens which Nora Bellenden 
brought home in triumph from a visit in a neighbor- 
ing town. 

" Such a sweet 'ittle sing as it was ! " exclaimed 
Nora, enthusiastically, as she deposited her new ac- 
quisition on the middle of the centre-table, and bent 
over it in delight ; and even the stately Grace yielded 
to the charms of the small bunch of fluffy white fur, 
out of which looked two wide, frightened china-blue 
eyes. " I'm afraid it's a little too young," said Nora, 
dubiously — "see how cloudy its eyes are; but it's 
such an awfully cunning little morsel of — not exactly 
humanity — that I couldn't resist the temptation to 
bring it home. What shall we name her, Gracie ? " 

"Flossy," said Grace, with a sudden inspiration; 
and Flossy forthwith the small stranger became. 

That evening, when Robert came lounging in, after 
his usual fashion, and proceeded to take possession 
of the sofa, a sudden shriek from his sisters arrested 
him and made him fairly turn pale. 

" What on earth is it, girls ?" he demanded, turning 
round upon them, horror-stricken ; and Nora, rushing 
forward and lifting a small hem-stitched handker- 
chief, exposed to view a little ball of white fur. 

"If you had killed her!" exclaimed both girls, in 
concert; "it's our dear little new kitten, Rob; isn't 
it lovely ? " 

"Confound it all!" — poor Robert was disgusted 
and indignant — " if you haven't been and got a cat ! 
when you know that if there's anything that I hate, 
it's one of those wretched animals. And then you 
must scare the life out of a fellow about it. I wish 
the cat was in Halifax ! " And forthwith the aggrieved 
young gentleman flung out of the room, and the two 
girls, indignant and provoked, were left to meditate 
upon the ill-nature and disagreeability of their gener- 
ally amiable brother. 

From that day the peace of the Bellenden house- 
hold was at an end. The family was divided into two 
factions — the Flossyites and the anti-Flossyites, and 
bitter was the feud between them. Mr. Bellenden 
held himself strictly neutral ; but Aunt Barbara, al- 
though ostensibly following his example, was unde- 
niably strongly inclined to favor the Flossyites, for 
many a gentle stroke of her withered hand was be- 



stowed on the soft fur of the appreciative Flossy, and 
many a time did that erring quadruped find refuge in 
her sheltering arms. 

If Flossy had been an ordinary cat, with no more 
than the ordinary capacity for mischief, it might 
have been .possible to have effected a compromise 
between the two parties ; — but she was, in every 
way, an extra-ordinary cat. Her pranks were of the 
most daring and unheard-of nature, and her audacity 
was something fearful. She would calmly take her 
morning nap on the silken lining of Robert's Sunday 
hat; — she would sportively dabble her small paws 
in milk and then travel the length and breadth of 
Theodore's overcoat which he had left lying " just 
for a minute " on a chair in the dining-room ; she 
would carefully and laboriously convey a chicken- 
bone from the kitchen to "the boys' room," and de- 
posit it on the silken cushion of Robert's favorite 
chair, or leave it in a conspicuous place on the white 
coverlet. 

" Of course," Nora said, " the boys ought not to 
leave their door open. 'Tisn't Flossy's fault — poor 
little thing ! " But Theodore and Robert were fierce 
in their indignation, and many were the threats which 
were breathed against the audacious Flossy. Such a 
cat as she was! — a veritable imp of mischief; and, 
even when detected in her worst pranks, her imper- 
tinent self-possession was something almost sublime. 

She would stand at bay on Robert's bureau, after 
having triumphantly upset his cologne bottle, and 
broken his carafe glass into fragments, and with her 
tail absurdly disproportioned to the rest of her body, 
and her eyes twice their natural size, spit at the 
indignant young gentleman in what she evidently 
considered a terrific and awe-inspiring manner, watch- 
ing her opportunity meanwhile ; and at the least sign 
of inadvertence on the part of her enemy, she would 
dart down-stairs with feline celerity, and make her 
appearance before her young mistresses with the 
most innocent and lamb-like expression of counte- 
nance imaginable. 

So the days passed, and the old-time serenity of 
the Bellenden household seemed gone forever. 
Grace's fair forehead was actually marred by two 
straight up and down little wrinkles just over her 
nose ; and Nora's voice had now and then a sharp, 
unpleasant edge, which made Mr. Bellenden shake 
his head and look graver than usual when he heard 
it ; then, to cap the climax, Theodore came home one 
night with a new addition to the family: a shaggy, 
irresponsible, muddy dog. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Nora, as her eyes 
lighted on the unwelcome animal. " You are not ac- 
tually going to keep that horrid dog, Tad Bellen- 
den ? " . 

" I don't see any reason why I shouldn't," answered 
Tad, sulkily. " You've been keeping a ' horrid ' cat 
all along; and — anyhow — I'm going to." And so 
a new element of discord entered into the house- 
hold. 

Flossy and Ned — for that was the dog's name 
— would quarrel ; and although Ned was as lazily 
good-humored as a dog could be, Flossy's imperti- 
nence was, at times, too much for even him to bear ; 
and so many a hard battle was fought between the 
two, and many a harsh word was spoken by the 
owners of the rival pets in consequence. 

One day Grace discovered a small blood stain on 
Flossy's snow-white ear, and from this there arose 
such a storm of reproach and recrimination as had 
never before been heard under that roof. "Your 
hateful, wretched, wicked dog will murder her some 
time," said Grace, fairly trembling with anger; and 
Tad sulkily answering, " I wish he would, that's all ! " 
took himself off to a pleasanter place, whistling to 
Ned, who followed at his heels. 

Some way, of late, the Bellenden boys had begun 
to spend their evenings away from home. The pleas- 
ant seasons after the tea was cleared away — the 
pleasantest part of the whole day they had once 
thought it — had ceased to exist, and Rob and Tad 
had acquired a habit of disappearing after tea and 
only returning at the regulation bed-time ; and so, 
little by little, the old happy ways of the family were 
being laid aside and ignored, and all because of a 
small white kitten and a larger black dog. 

One morning, the boys having departed, for a won- 
der unaccompanied by Ned, that estimable quadruped 
devoted himself more than usual to Miss Flossy, and 
the result was that Grace was driven almost dis- 
tracted by the complications arising therefrom. 

Nora had gone down to the village on an errand, 
and so she was left to bear it all alone. 



" I do wish" — she said despairingly, as she sat on 
the broad window-seat with Flossy in her arms for 
safe-keeping, while Ned watched her with roguish 
brown eyes from a distant corner; and, as she spoke, 
a peddler's cart came slowly around the corner of the 
road and stopped before the gate, while the driver 
alighted and walked up the path to the door. 

Aunt Bab was busy in the kitchen ; so Grace was 
forced to answer the loud knock of the new-comer, 
and with Flossy on her shoulder, and Ned following 
along behind, she opened the door. 

It was a drink of water that was wanted, of course 

— it is always a drink of water in the country ; and 
while the man was disposing of it, his contemplative 
eyes settled on Ned, who sat on his haunches watch- 
ing the proceedings with that bright intentness which 
is one of the characteristics of his race. 

" You don't know of no one who's got a dog to sell, 
do you ? " he inquired, handing back the dipper with 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

A sudden, wild thought came to Grace. 

" What kind of a dog do you want ? " she asked, 
holding Flossy very tightly, and looking sideways at 
the watchful Ned. 

" Something like him," answered the man, with a 
nod toward her enemy; "he looks like a master 
sharp one. Though I don't s'pose you'd think of 
selling him? " 

" Yes, I would," said Grace, hastily. " That is — I 
wouldn't sell him; but — if you'll carry him off di- 
rectly, you may have him." And then, aghast at her 
own words, she fled incontinently, and the peddler, 
straightway taking possession of his new acquisition, 
departed in great haste, as though fearing that the 
eccentric young lady might return and demand him 
back. 

Once alone, with the cart containing Ned disap- 
pearing in the distance, a sudden awful sense of her 
dreadful deed came over Grace. What had she done ? 
She had actually stolen the boys' dog and given it to 
a stranger ! Was ever any one in the wide world so 
wicked as she ? 

Even Flossy was no consolation to her: coldly 

— yes, severely, she shut her out into the cheerless 
wood-house and ran up to her own room, there to 
break down in a long bitter fit of crying. 

What would her father say when he knew that his 
daughter had done so dishonorable, so mean an act ? 
What would the boys say? — and then there came to 
her in an overwhelming flood the remembrance of 
the boys' kind acts toward her — how attentive and 
gentle Tad had been to her during that long dreary 
fever of last spring — how both he and Rob had 
spent the long bright hours by her bedside, during 
her wearisome convalescence, trying to amuse and 
interest her in every way. The coldness of these last 
weeks was forgotten in the rush of happier memories ; 
and thinking of it all, her heart smote her for her 
misdoings. 

" To think that we have been actually quarreling 
since Flossy came — we that never quarreled in our 
lives before ! — and now I have done the worst thing 
of all!" — and poor Grace, humbled and repentant, 
would have given every one of her small treasures if 
Ned's brown eyes could have looked up to her as 
usual — even his bark would have sounded musical 
to her ears now. And so she reproached and tor- 
mented herself until Nora returned ; and then calling 
her up-stairs, she told her the whole dreadful story. 

" I never, never, never can look the boys in the 
face again ! " she sobbed. And Nora, bethinking her- 
self of the past, felt equally guilty and wretched. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do," she said, at last. 
"We'll go down to Cousin Nettie's to dinner, and 
then we shan't have to see the boys until night, any 
wa)'." 

"And then," said Grace, solemnly, "I'll tell them 
the whole story myself — and don't you think, Nora, 
that now Ned's gone, we'd better give Flossy away ? 
Jennie Haskell wants one like her, and I know that 
Jennie will be kind to her." 

For one moment Nora hesitated, and then, seeing 
a faint idea of justice in the plan, assented emphati- 
cally. " Not until to-morrow," she pleaded, however. 
" I shall feel more resigned to it then, perhaps," and 
then the two sorrowful and repentant sisters de- 
parted to the shelter of Cousin Nettie's abode. What 
a miserable day that pleasant Saturday was, to be 
sure ! Even Cousin Nettie's sunshiny ways could not 
dispel the cloud which overshadowed them ; and 
when they started homeward through the deepening 
twilight, the shadow grew heavier. 

" How can I tell them ? " whispered Grace, as they 
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saw the lighted windows of the sitting-room. And 
Nora whispering a word of tremulous encouragement, 
they went in. 

The boys were standing before the fire — for the 
evenings were beginning to be a little bit chilly now 

— and Mr. Bellenden, with his newspaper, sat near 
the lamp. " Where have you been, girls ? " he asked, 
looking up to greet them. "Why, Grace! — what's 
the matter? — you've been crying." 

Queerly enough, Tad started guiltily and turned 
very red as he heard his father's exclamation ; and 
Rob, pulling at the end of his neck-tie with unneces- 
sary energy, looked covertly at Grace's flushed face 
and then back to the fire. " What has happened to 
trouble you, my daughter ? " The newspaper was 
laid aside now, and two arms were stretched out 
toward her. " Come and tell me all about it." But 
Grace, stooping, gave him a hasty, loving kiss, and 
then went straight to Tad. "Tad," she said, "and 
you, too, Rob, dear, something dreadful has happened 

— and Nora and I are more sorry than we can tell." 
Tad shifted his position suddenly and looked most 

unaccountably guilty and confused. " I am sure, 
girls — " he commenced, but Grace interrupted him. 

"You don't — you can't know how dreadful it is," 
she said. " You never did such a wicked thing your- 
selves." What could be the matter with Tad ? He 
looked fairly apoplectic. And Rob was following 
his example. " And you don't know how wretched I 
have been about it." 

"Confound it all ! " exclaimed Tad suddenly; "if I 
had thought you cared so much about it, I'll be 
hanged if I would have done it. Won't another do 
just as well, Grace ? I can get any quantity of 'em 
in the village." 

" Wha-at ? " cried Nora and Grace, in concert, a 
sudden conviction coming to them that their brother 
had become suddenly demented. "What on earth 
do you mean, Theodore Bellenden ? " And then 
there was a sudden scrabbling in the hall ; Aunt 
Bab's voice was heard in mild remonstrance, and 
then the door opened, and Flossy came running into 
the room, her white fur wet and muddy, her ears laid 
flat against her head, her round eyes black with 
hatred of her damp condition, and close behind her, 
with his bright brown eyes full of mischief, came Ned. 

There was a sudden tableau in the pleasant sitting- 
room ; for Grace and Nora, rushing forward, sank 
down on the floor before — not Flossy — but the ob- 
noxious Ned, and straightway began to fondle and 
caress him in true feminine style, while Flossy, un- 
noticed, took refuge on the hearth-rug, and began 
washing her face in a conspicuously injured manner. 

" Rob ! " said Theodore. 

"Tad ! " exclaimed Robert, "what does this mean? 
Look at that cat — and those girls ! " 

" Oh, Tad ! " cried Grace, desisting for a moment 
from her greetings to Ned, "where did you find the 
dear old fellow ? I thought he was gone forever." 

Tad and Rob exchanged glances again, and then 
Tad answered : " Rob and I rode over to Roxland 
this afternoon and found him running after a ped- 
dler's cart ; of course we claimed him and brought 
him home, although the man was impudent enough 
to say that he bought him." 

" He didn't ! " said Grace. " Oh, what a story ! I 
gave him to him myself, and I've been just wretched 
all day. Can you ever forgive me, boys ? " 

" Forgive you ? " Unconsciously the boys' eyes 
wandered to Flossy, and Nora followed the look. 

" Why, what is the matter with that kitten ? " she 
cried. " She's dripping wet, and oh, so muddy ! " 
And then Tad, blushing tremendously and extremely 
conscience-stricken, said faintly : 

"I've got a confession to make now, girls, and it's 
worse than yours, for I tried to drown that kitten ; 
and how on earth she came to life again I can't make 
out, although I must say I'm awfully glad she was 
considerate enough to, for I've been precious uncom- 
fortable ever since. And now, Gracie, won't you kiss 
and make up ? For the kind of life we've had here 
of late hasn't been pleasant, and I'm heartily ashamed 
of my part of it." And then Tad stopped, looking so 
very much in earnest, and, withal, so pleasingly at 
her, that Grace made a little rush at him, followed 
instantly by Nora. 

" I am ashamed of myself, too," said Rob, meekly. 
" I put him up to drowning the kitten ; won't you 
kiss and make up with me also?" And his repent- 
ant expression was not to be resisted. 

So peace came again to the Bellenden household ; 
and, unlike most sudden changes, it was lasting. 

Flossy, sobered, perhaps, by her narrow escape 



from a watery grave, grew more sedate and thought- 
ful, and her improvement in deportment was daily 
noticeable ; while Ned, who was, after all, a very jolly, 
good-natured kind of a dog, seemed to forget their 
past enmity, and, after a while, assumed toward her 
a patronizingly friendly air, which she seemed to 
consider as quite the correct thing. 

"And to think," said Nora, leaning on Rob's shoul- 
der, one day in the winter season, and looking down 
on Flossy and Ned, who were curled up together on 
the hearth-rug — Flossy's white nose resting confid- 
ingly on Ned's shaggy black coat — "just to think, 
you blessed old Rob ! how we used to quarrel over 
those two. Wasn't it dreadful ? " 

" Dreadful indeed ! " said Rob, holding her fair face 
between his hands ; " but it taught us a lesson ; and 
so, after all, we got some good out of ' The Bellen- 
den Difficulty.' " — Florence Allen. 



ONE MAIDEN -S WAY. 

Come to the wildwood to see me, 

Romance will not visit us here : 
Trust to the blithe birds to free me 

From bashful and timorous fear. 

1 Where will you find me, out yonder, 

Among the dark tangles of vines?" 
Fear you to wander and wander, 
And miss me from absence of signs ? 

Come where the mocking-bird's singing 

His sweetest and tenderest lay : 
There in a grape-vine I'm swinging, 

There'll listen to what you would say. 

There, with a woodbine above him, , 

That birdie sits piping to me, 
" Love him and love him and love him ! " 

Repeating that wonderful plea. 

This is the place for a lover, 

If such would his destiny dare, 
Led by his heart, to discover, 

And in it to seek for his share. 

There should you find me and ask me 
The question you asked me just now, 

Green leaves and flowers will mask me, 
If I happen the truth to avow. 

— C. Woodward Hutson. 



GERMANTOWN AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

In the proceedings of the Centennial Celebration, 
the name of Germantown will be frequently men- 
tioned as the scene of one of the most desperate 
struggles during the Revolution. The American 
forces were commanded in person by General George 
Washington ; and it is recorded that one of the few 
times that great and good man was ever known to 
utter an oath, was at a blunder during this engage- 
ment, by which reinforcements failed to arrive and 
he lost the day. 

Several years ago, Germantown was consolidated 
with Philadelphia, being comprised in the twenty- 
second ward. Though the dot and name remain on 
the map, in the 'post-office directory it is known as 
"Station G," and probably the day is not distant 
when the distinctive title will be ignored in contem- 
poraneous local annals — in which case we suppose 
that the excellent local paper will become the Phila- 
delphia Chronicle. 

It is to be regretted that the custom observed in 
London of retaining the name of the annexed town 
in conjunction with that acquired by the transaction, 
is not current in this country, as the distinctive title 
not only defines old landmarks in the great city, but 
also serves to perpetuate cherished nomenclature. 
Thus, when we read of the interesting proceedings 
in the White Chapel, Finsbury, London, it is easy 
to identify the locality in the great city. It would be 
as easy to write " Germantown, Philadelphia," as 
" Station G, Philadelphia." 

The old post road leading to Philadelphia is now 
known as Germantown Avenue and Main Street, and 
is the business thoroughfare of the community, 
which, despite legislative enactments, still proclaims 
itself Germantown. From this prosperous thorough- 
fare, which was the line of battle of the American 
army in the memorable Revolutionary struggle, and 
which is built up and paved all the way from centri- 
petal populous Philadelphia, to the once outlying 
but now contiguous Mount Airy, diverge the most 
picturesque avenues and lanes, bordered with um- 
brageous trees and dotted with cottages and villas. 
Oldmixon, writing in 1700, says "the main street 



was bordered with peach-trees, whose delicious fruit 
was, of course, pro bono publico." Few of those trees 
are standing now, however ; the progress of the sur- 
veyor and the pavers, followed by the railroad men, 
the water men and the gas men, has swept them 
away as mercilessly as the flood or a tornado might 
have done. 

An interesting characteristic of Germantown is the 
diversity of architecture to be discovered in a tour 
of the principal streets. Convenient of access to the 
business marts in the ,; city " by railroad as well as 
horse-cars, Germantown has become very popular as 
a suburban residence with the better class of mer- 
chants and brokers ; and costly and ornate edifices 
rise up in elaborate gardens all along the principal 
avenues, while a great many of the old houses re- 
main, and afford fine architectural contrast to their 
pretentious neighbors. These old houses are one 
story high, with the gable on the street, tiled and 
built of stone, with doors divided in the middle. At 
a later period in the prosperity of the village, two- 
story houses were erected ; and more of these remain 
standing than of the original one-story buildings. 
The principal building material used is a granite 
found in the neighborhood in great abundance ; in- 
deed, so abundant is it, that from a lot of any size 
enough can be excavated to build the house. It 
is found in large boulders at a depth of a few feet, 
and often protruding from the earth ; and while the 
surface is hard and solid, the interior is soft and 
crumbling, and serviceable as a filling in between 
the outer and inner walls. This stone is generally 
used rough hewn, on the surface as well in form, 
varies from a mottled green to a reddish brown, and, 
considering its texture, stands the action of the 
weather very well. As fine edifices as are to be 
found anywhere in this country, are to be seen on 
Walnut Lane, Morton Street, Talpehocken Street, 
Chelten Avenue, Rittenhouse Street, Shoemaker's 
Lane and School (or Schoolhouse) Lane. The 
widow of the late Secretary of War, Stanton, resided 
in a handsome mansion on Talpehocken Street, pre- 
sented to her by subscription by the admirers of her 
husband. Jay Cooke, the banker, has a palatial 
residence with worthy grounds, on the neighboring 
Chelten Hills. Near him, the well-known actor, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, also has a residence. There are 
several old and very fine homesteads in Germantown, 
which are still occupied by the descendants of the 
builders. The principal of these are the Merrick 
estate, the Carpenter estate, the Duval (Evans) 
estate and the Chew estate. The latter is historical 
ground. It is very probable that the reader remem- 
bers the picture (which I believe has appeared in all 
the histories of the battle of Germantown) which 
represents the American forces assailing under a 
murderous fire a stately old mansion which is occu- 
pied by the English. This is the Chew mansion, at 
that time probably the finest in the vicinage. The 
British obtained possession of it, and it served them 
as a fort. The narrative of this engagement is one 
of the most thrilling in Revolutionary annals. The 
old house and barn are still standing, and carefully 
kept in a state of good preservation by the present 
occupants, the Chews. Substantially constructed of 
stone, these buildings bid fair to outlast the mansard 
roofs and gothics that have been reared in the vicin- 
ity, if the perturbed Spirit of Improvement does not 
remove them. Bullet-holes are still to be seen in 
the walls and stout outer doors. Other old man- 
sions are the Blair House and the Blight House, 
which afford a strange contrast to the villas and cot- 
tages around about. The Merrick estate has been 
in that family for some years : a noble old mansion, 
surrounded by spacious grounds, with vast and num- 
erous greenhouses, filled with the rarest flowers from 
all parts of the world, including a century plant. 
On the Whister estate is a noble mansion. The Car- 
penter mansion is approached through a spacious 
and highly cultivated park, embellished with statues 
and carefully trimmed trees. There are several de- 
tached buildings, in one of which, the "Museum," 
is one of the finest private collections of curiosities 
in the world. The Evans mansion is embowered in 
a noble forest of umbrageous trees. It will not be 
long, however, before the opening of streets and 
avenues already surveyed will divide these estates 
into squares and lots. Germantown, like the ancient 
city of Athens, is built on hills ; and the expansive 
views offered on the drives are very attractive, the 
surrounding country being picturesque, albeit under 
general cultivation. The fashionable drives lead to 
the adjacent Fairmount Park or the Wissahickon 



